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7 ?h t ],e lecturer repeatedly asked for ideas 

moved to after-discussion, thoug^ ^ whom he was speaking.-On 

on the subjects he touchea o illness, of the lecturer previously 

Dec 21 st, owing to the iabs » * e audien ce, Miss Rowland Brown, 

announced, in order not t p kindly offered to read a paper on 

of the High School, atmosphere 0 f the paper was 

“ The Penningtons an J the su g ge stive thought, and one felt 

perfect, the quiet wor -p ‘ old . WO rld village of Chalfont St. 

'ZTV'Z^s r Old Quaker influence, were a living 

Bayswatek -Hon . Sec. , Mrs. E. L. Franklin, 

,0 Porchesrer Terrace, Hyde Park “A, Home Thursday mormngs, or 

i>y appointment. — A very interesting lecture was given by Mrs Crump, 
F R Hist s, on Saturday, Jan. 18th, at 50, Porchester 1 errace. 1 he lecture 
was primarily intended for children, but all present were deeply interested 
in Mrs. Crump’s vivid description of the Bastille, and the life and adven- 
tures of the prisoners there at the time of Richelieu. The lecture was 
illustrated by beautiful plans and drawings copied from those in the British 
Museum.— The next lecture will be on Feb. 17th, at 5 p.m , at 23, Oxford 
Square (by kind permission of Mrs. Spielmann), when Mr. Gilbert Chesterton 
will lecture on “Literary Enthusiasm and Education.” Tea and coffee, 
4.30. Rev. M. R. Neligan in the chair. — Feb. 26th, at 3 p.m., at Portman 
Rooms, Baker Street (Dorset Street entrance) — not 4, Spanish Place, as 
previously announced — Miss Helen Webb, M. B. (London), will lecture to 
nurses on the “ Hygiene of the Nursery.” Members may also attend. 

lPSWJCH.— The annual meeting was held on Nov. 20th, to elect officers 
for the ensuing year, and to hear an address by Mrs. Clement Parsons, on 
“ Education as understood by the Parents’ National Educational Union.” 
The address aroused members to fresh enthusiasm in the Union, and was 
evidently much appreciated. On Dec. nth, a large and interested audience 
assembled to hear a lecture by Professor Sherrington, M.D., F.R.S., on 
“ Fatigue in Children.”— Other lectures arranged for the winter session 
include the following subjects:-” Brush Drawing,” “ How to make the 
past live again in the child of to-day.” “ Feeding of Children,” “ Children’s 
undays, “ Our Daughters and their Training,” and a course of “ Talks 

taHist. 0 ; s story iobjec,s wi " be 8ivm to memb " s ° f '” e 

illness and other matters but w/ attendance was sm all, owing to 
who were nrp<;pnt ’ teiiSe interest was aroused among those 

delightful way in whidiMr^MaYd ^ leaSt feelln S most grateful for the 
-On the ,oth Februarv £ d treated this most difficult of subjects. 

” Talk about Old Times ’” Vhi^? 1 ° f S ’ Mlchuel ’ s ->n-Lewes will g ive a 

members will be admitted on pavLm^TtT 111 ^ l ° members - non ’ 

Viscount Gage. ^ ^ ie c ^air will be taken at 3 30 by 
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BROWNING. 

‘'EDUCATION IS A LIFE.” 

By E. A. Skurray. 

Part I. 

“ Poetry is the criticism of life,” said M. Arnold, and by no 
poet is this more truly exemplified than by Browning. It 
has been justly remarked that he is the real successor to 
Wordsworth, not Tennyson, the spiritual truths which the 
one gave out with “the Prophet’s calm,” the other has 
struggled and fought for and amplified according to our 
modern needs. Were I asked to sum up Browning’s meaning 
of life in a few words, I could not do it better than in these 
of the Pope * : — 

“ Life is probation and the earth no goal 
But starting point of man : compel him strive. 

Whatever other lessons he may wish to teach us, this is the 
motif which runs through all his poems : life is a school in 
which we train, a race we have to run, a struggle against 
difficulties we must overcome, and for this we need a great 
courage and a high aim. 

“ Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his g rasp, 

Or what’s a heaven for ? ” t 


* In The Ring and the Book. 


f Andrea del Sarto . 
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browning. 


.1, find in our poet ; for he places before 
All of this we shall hnd com d with Eternity, and 
us both the smallness o ^ ^ here mus t be begun that 
also its importance, since . haye in fi n ite development 

formation of character w the preparation. 

in «ha. published poem, 

He first strikes tl • nuestionings, all doubts and 

Pauline, where, thr0 “^, T a " e dea r breath of God that 
fears, he ever returns t 

loveth us.” He feels 

« I cannot chain my soul, it will not rest „ 

In its clay prison, this most narrow sp 

It is still his trumpet-sound when as an old man, but with 
the unimpaired vigour of manhood, he bids us 

“ Greet the unseen with a cheer ! . 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 

Strive and thrive! cry ‘Speed/ — fight on, fare ever 
There as here ! ” * 

Therefore he can look upon death with confidence and 
courage, he who was 

“ Ever a fighter, so — one fight more, 

The best and the last ! ” 

He wishes to face it with unbandaged eyes ; for him the 
future is full of hope, when he will be re-united to his wife. 

“0 thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp there again, 

And with God be the rest! ” 1 

To Browning love did not belong to earth alone : if it were 
a noble and worthy love it was only begun here, to have 
hereafter a more perfect consummation. Even when, for one 
cause or another, it bears the words “ too late,” he cannot 
believe that the God who “ creates the love ” — for all love 
worthy the name comes from Him — will not sometime allow 
it perfect fulfilment 

Delayed it may be for more worlds yet, 

Through worlds I shall traverse not a few : 

Much to learn, much to forget, 

Ere the time be come for my taking you/’ J 

Love, as he knew and taught it, was an education in itself, 
a religion : — 

“For all love greatens and glorifies 
1 °d s aglow, in loving eyes, 

In what was mere earth before.” 


'His last poem in Asolando. 


t Prcspice. 


J Evelyn Hope. 
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In this poem, James Lee s Wife , we are given the workings 
of a woman’s mind, whose love was neither happy nor 
perfect. She is evidently superior in every way to her 
husband, and awakes to the fact that while she still loves 
him intensely, the very fleeting hold she has on his affections 
is gone : she is an unattractive woman, without beauty or 
grace to win or hold the type of man indicated. Sadly it is 
borne in upon her mind 

“ If you loved only what were worth your love, 

Love were clear gain, and wholly well for you: 

Make the low nature better for your throes ! 

Give earth yourself, go up for gain above ! ” 

Some day he may need her, then he will find her ready for 
him. 

The reader will notice the artistic beauty of this poem, how 
the metre changes with each changing mood: the keen eye 
for nature, e.g.f how we feel the scorch of that fierce sun, 
and see before us that wonderful picture of a butterfly on 
the rock, 

“ Like a drop of fire 

From a brandished torch. 


The inconsequence of where it may next alight is compared 
with “ Love settling unawares.” While in another part f we 
have such a warm touch of the All-Mother : 

“ Oh, good gigantic smile of the brown old earth 
This autumn morning!” 

So exactly does each part interpret the undercurrent of 

thought. . c . 

In Fifine at the Fair we are given the man s point ol view 

and his relation to woman, in a twofold aspect. First, t e 
good and elevated as represented by Elvire, the wife ; she is 
a priceless possession ; her presence is a haven “ 

which he always returns, and she would be his first thoug 
if danger threatened. He compares her with a valu 
picture of Raphael’s, he is not always gaztng a », at 
times he finds pleasure in a picture book of Doris o 
some slight sketch ; but he knows tt is m a certau pla«b 
and returns to it; should a fire threaten Jus ££* th 
picture would be the hrst loye ends vvh ere love 

attitude towards Elvire. He , > fl t he Fifines of 

began." But there is also the lower influence, t he_n. 

V. ^Section VII. 
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u ignored Is there no redemption 

the world, they cam not l J g Brownin g’s spiritual insight, 
for them ? It is charactei ris * tQ the i ate nt good lying 

that he at once pierces » the dust accumulated 

hidden in all. I« wood ia covered with a.shes : it 

in life’s journey, as a tir nee(]s a bre ath to fan it into 

^“Votly'i. a"lso be with these soiled and wasted lives _ 

While this is the most obvious meaning, the poem abounds 
in reflections on life and thought, philosophy and religion. 
Elv re and Fifine are only the strings on which these pearls 
are strung. It is also full of allusions, similes and side issues, 
wtileh make it more intricate than those mentioned before, 


it requires careful study. 

In the Prologue* the poet gives us as a picture ot life, a 
man swimming. He sees a butterfly flying in front and 
above him, which he likens to the soul. Man cannot fly, he 
struggles uncouthly in the water ; but it is this struggle with 
the dense medium in which he finds himself which constitutes 
his progress. Still his head is in “ the blue above, and if 
heaven cannot be reached yet, we will substitute for it pdetry, 
the ideal, which helps us to breathe. Just as a man in 
swimming must keep his head above the water, so, too, we 
must not become submerged iu the dense medium of material 
life, or the soul will be stifled. One of the deepest spiritual 
truths of this poem may be summed up thus : look beneath 
the surface of things ; tear away disguises, the falsehoods 
which envelop the kernel of truth, “ Since in the seeing soul 
all worth lies.” 


There is something intensely human in the poet’s musings ; 
he has a dream or vision of life, uncouth ill-shaped men and 
women jostle each other in a dense ever-moving crowd. To 
him they appear grotesque, inhuman, he cannot understand 
them ; then something tells him it is by drawing closer to 
them, going down into their midst, that he will be able to 
interpret them through sympathy : 

“And plump I pitched into the square 
A groundling like the rest.’’ 


* more especially in Sections LXLV. 1 XVIII. 
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Among them , no longer apart from them, he finds they are 
less abnormal than they formerly appeared. 

“I found, one must abate 

One’s scorn of the soul’s casing, distinct from the soul’s self.” 

The soul he likens to a dewdrop shut up in the hard 
crystal orb, used by the Druids for divination.* Then “ the 
mammoth stones ” of those old temples pass before him, with 
other and more polished fanes : “ Art’s smooth for Nature’s 
rough, new chip from the old block.” From this by natural 
transition he passes to religious beliefs, and tells us that 
whatever form the temple may take, the essential thing is “it 
makes men lift their heads,” for it typifies the force which 
aspires to heaven, and the strength which is rooted in earth ; 
it is the impulse of all being towards something outside 
itself, which is constant amid change, uniform amid all 
diversity. 

“ All’s change, but permanence as well. 

Grave note whence — list aloft ! harmonies sound, that mean : 
Truth inside, and outside, truth also; and between 
Each falsehood that is change, as truth is permanence. 

Again and again throughout this poem, Browning empha- 
sizes the power of truth : — 

“ So absolutely good is truth, truth never hurts 
The teller.” 


•‘Into the truth of things— . 

Out of their falsehood rise, and reach thou and remain . 

“Life means — learning to abhor 
The false, and love the true," 

to give only a few instances. Indeed, this absolute love of 
truth, as far as we can attain unto it here truth o t ou 8 
and character, as well as of word and deed— is one of t e 
most salient characteristics of his poetry. s ie sa T s ’^ 
another place, t “ Truth is the strong thing. et ™ an * 
be true ! ” It (truth) ought to be expressed by perfect fo. 
this is its artistic representation. If the * a ™® en _ 

followed in nature, and beautiful souls ha tiU 

velopes, life would be less complex. \et , 

attracted to each other by the means of a face, Y 

* Sections XCV. to CII. t In A Balcony. 
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1 ,vrnn£T for sometimes we see 

• diverse not always wrong, w 

choice is so diverse, 

the divine fl sh by parts which prove a whole 

" Transparent throug th^ e discernib i e by soul. 

By hints which so , will drop off, 

The unessentials which are false, P 

and we shall see t rue, though veils between 

“Something as true as so 

Prove false and life with its contrasts and in- 

Th tV gre ^Love rP Browning just suggests the idea of the 
equalities, n L • , of their own se x, as 

"ypSTElvire • no, by the skirt drawn back for fear of 
lh!h but by human sympathy and contact can the F.fines 
be purified and saved. He likens these to “ the sea foam 
and P asks why cannot the great calm sea absorb them r Yet 
is the sea too unstable an element, Elvire is rather the 
solid land the safe ’’—the idea in the poet’s mind being that 
of an enclosed haven, into which the “ foam flake ’ is washed. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter r The circum- 
stances of our lives are meant to test of what stuff we are : as 
we respond, so will be our position in a higher wider sphere, 


“ Because,— whatever end we answer by this life, — 

Next time, best chance must be for who, with toil and strife, 
Manages now to live most like what he was meant 
Become : since who succeeds so far, ‘tis evident, 

Stands foremost on the file ; who fails, has less to hope 
From new probation " 


Those for whom Browning's optimism is too robust, are apt 
to say he has no sympathy for failure. Those who maintain 
this have certainly not studied him very carefully. It is true 
that modern morbidness finds no place in his poetry, but it 
is quite untrue to say he ignores the failure and incomplete- 
ness of human life. Fifine at the Fair in its intense humanity 
might be called the apologia of the suffering many : listen to 
the beauty and pathos of these lines : 

“Many the pregnant brain brought never child to birth, 

Many the great heart broke beneath its girdle-girth! 

e mine the privilege to supplement defect, 

Give dumbness voice, and let the labouring intellect 
Find utterance.” 


* Ma eterlinck in Le tresor des humbles 
especially in silences. 


enters fully 


into this revelation of souls, 
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In these two passages much of the argument of this poem is 
summed up. 

Childe Roland to the dark Tower * came , is so unlike the other 
poems of Browning ; it is weird and uncanny, a picture of an 
enchanted country and an adventurous Knight, and gives us 
a poetic vision of life in a spiritual and allegorical sense : it 
depicts a man’s progress towards his ideal, which is typified 
by the tower, with the temptations, contradictions, mockeries, 
and difficulties he meets with : these give way when they 
seem most insuperable. Very vividly is described the deso- 
lation of starved ignoble nature : “ A burr had been a 
treasure there ” ; even the grass “ grew as scant as hair in 
leprosy.” The swift stream so little expected in such sur- 
roundings, may it not typify a sudden sharp temptation r 
There are the failures which looked like successes, while 
success, when at last it came, just as he is sinking in despair, 
looked at first like failure. He cannot believe he has attained 
his quest, nor does he even recognise the Tower at once, in 
spite of “ a life spent training for the sight ! ’ Which things 
are an allegory ; but before night came, light shot through 
the clouds, he saw and understood ; and to his poet’s heart 
came the burden of the years, and of the many who had 
followed that quest before. 

«< Of all the lost adventurers my peers, — 

How such a one was strong, and such was bold, 

And such was fortunate, yet each of old n 

Lost, lost ! one moment knelled the woe of years. 

In Andrea del Sarto and A Grammarian's Funeral the poet 
gives us his criticism of art and learning, which with him 
also meant of life. In the first we have a ffictme of 
perfect artist"; but perfection in art cat, only 1 preach ed 
the aim be a low one. Man half-animal, half-divine, must 
full short of his ideal if his aspiration be lug . , 

Andrea, with all his technical mastery, could "° terau > a “ 
Raphael, because he had lost his wo r,h- 

poem supplies the reason . marrie c everybody’s 

fees woman, Lucrezia My face my moon 
moon,” loving her to distraction he has sunk Andrea ’ s 

does he not at least acquiesce in her unfaithfulness 


* The actual Tower is in the Carrara Mountains. 
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— Z his grasp : the pity of 

theme is a smal one, degradation so keenly. ad 

it all is that he feels hi ^ matc h her bea utiful face, 

Lucrezia but possessed a higher nature, what might 

and made some demam ^ reproach her, for he knew 

he not have done ! He oo 

she had no ideals to *.» »»»_ en me soul> 

“ Had you enjoined them ’ ^ d you .» 

We might have risen to Rafael, y . 

. . . . nf lesser artists than he it can be said 

He feels he is judged. Of lesser a „ 

„ tmnr litrht of God in them, 


so they may 

“Reach many a time a heaven that s shut to me, 
Enter and take their place their sure enough, ^ 

Thmiah fhev come back and cannot tell the world. 


Of himself the verdict might be, “That low man seeks a little 

thing to do, sees it and does it.” 

A G raTnvtuT icin' s Funeral is a great contrast to the othei 
poem, for it might be designated the tragedy of high aim and 
magnificent failure.* It is prophetic of future attainment, of 
the certainty of personal life through death ; therefore the 
discipline of study, as of character, are invaluable, for the 
faculties which did not reach achievement here will attain 
perfection hereafter. Browning believes there will be a field 
for the exercise of every noble power, that what had been 
consecrated could not be wasted. “ Things learned on earth 
we shall practise in heaven, "f thus placing intellectual work 
on the very highest level. Probably this is not a true picture 
of the Renaissance, but the perfect self-sacrifice of the scholar 
as realized there, is true in a deeper sense of that, and of 
all times. 

A large proportion of a student’s labour must be in 
preparation for tasks he cannot himself accomplish : his 
material remains for other students, but the experience, 
insight, delicate tact and enthusiasm, abide for us all as a 
common heritage. In another poem Browning touches on 
the imperfection of all great art, and gives the example of 


* In another poem-7^ last ride together -he says- 

“ What hand and brain were ever paired ? 
" hat heart alike conceived and dared ? ” 
t Old Pictures in Horence. 
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Giotto,* who, when he was asked what was the most perfect 
thing he could do, drew a circle — 

i( Thy one work, not to decrease or diminish, 

Done at a stroke, was just (was it not?) O! 

Thy great Campanile is still to finish” 

— and it never was finished. 

The form in which A Grammarian s Funeral is cast is so 
artistic, it exactly represents the rhythm of footfalls carrying 
a heavy body a long distance over level ground. We can 
hear the tramp of feet, and almost feel the easing of the 
shoulders under the weight. 

“ Was it not great ? did not he throw on God, 

(He loves the burthen) — 

God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen ? 

Did he not magnify the mind, show clear 
Just what it all meant ? 

He could not discount life, as fools do here, 

Paid by instalment. 

He ventured neck or nothing — heaven’s success 
Found, on earth failure : 

Leave him— still loftier than the world suspects, 

Living and dying.” 

In the “ severity of peace in death.” t 


(To be centmued.) 


f Fifine at the loir . 


* Old Fictures in Florence 



